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‘This number of ZC’ is the first in a new (Asiatic?) production mode (MacPlus + 
ImageWriter Il, for those who would like the details), which enables us to provide readers with 
what we suspect they have always wanted -- justification by margin, and will also permit future 
expansion of the business, first into LCF (agers ), the first of which, hopefully this summer, wil! 
be the Proceedings af the 2nd Greenbank Colloquium: Homer 198? , heid this spring. 

For spring is the season of conferences (the academic equivalent of pilgrimages?), a number 
of which the Editor has attended (particularly that on Character in Greek Literature, organized at 
University Cotlege, Oxford, by Dr.Pelling) , at which, as usual, he heard many rumours and 
reports about moves and amalgamations, about which, as is his custom, he remains silent, except 
when they both concern his own University and he knows them to be false and damaging (for there 
is evidence that they have reached the schools and affected applications). He is therefore 
authorized by the Vice-Chancellor himself to promulgate the following statement -- for, as we 
used to say, the information and guidance of all concerned. 

‘There have been widespread rumours that Liverpool is to discontinue degrees in Classics, as 
a consequence of the departure of Professor Cairns and two of his colleagues. This is untrue. 
Liverpool will continue the teaching of both traditional Classics and Classical Studies. This wil! 
be done within a new unified Classics Department formed hy the amaigamation of the existing 
Departments of Latin, Greek and Ancient History & Classical Archaeology, with the addition of 
two members of staff, one each from the Department of History and the Department of Prehistoric 
Archaeology: the removal of departmental boundaries will make it possible to offer enhanced 
courses. A single Classics degree is now being planned to stand alongside the new Classical 
Studies degree into which the four existing ‘studies’ degrees will be combined from October 
1988’. 

The Editor does not know the source or sources of this mis- or dis-information, but should 
these notes come to their attention he hopes that they will correct it, as also that his readers will 
do the same. 

He also finds it once more necessary to remind intending contributors that he is still (as it 
says at the head of each issue) the Sole Proprietor of LC//, so that they should write either to 
him or to the Editorial Assistant, preferably by name, and not simply to ‘The Department of 
Greek’, and also to stress once more that LCM ‘has no connexion with the firm next door’. 

He hopes that readers will approve the new format, and would be glad to hear their reactions 
and suggestions. The change was made rather more rapidly than had at first been intended, and 
although it has already made things easier, at least for the Editor (who is less familiar with such 
devices than is his Assistant), it will probably take a few issues for the format to settie down. 
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Terry Walsh (Islington): Aropertius Paetus elegy (3.7) LOM 12.5 (May 1987), 66-69 


‘An epicedium, or dirge, for Paetus, a young man lost at sea, the poem is widely admired 
despite its obscurity and the woeful state of the text’. Thus Richardson in his introduction to 
Propertius 3.7 ( Elegies /-/V , p.340). He also declares that the text as transmitted has afforded 
‘editors given to transposition’ the opportunity to exercise their ingenuity (he himself makes two 
‘necessary’ transpositions and indicates one ‘unmistakeable’ lacuna). It is clear, however, pace 
the latest commentator, that there is still a good deal wrong with the text. To take two of the more 
obvious instances, who are those who, in line 25, are asked to restore Paetus’ body to earth? The 
text affrods no clue. Again, as the poem is usually read, lines 43/-46 must grammatically refer to 
Ulysses, which is quite impossible. 

The existence of quite abrupt changes of apostrophe in the poem has set many commentators 
thinking that the poem is indeed disordered, but no recent editor has made any great changes in 
the text; Hanslik's latest Teubner text (1979) does not even acknowledge the existence of a 
problem. Since the confusion in the poem seems to stem from ‘incorrect’ apostrophe, it is fair to 
assume that a search for the solution must begin here. There is an amazing number of addressees, 
but it is with the apostrophe in the singular that | will concern myself; apostrophes in the plural 
are confined to the speech (with the exception of line 25 on which v. infra). There are fourteen 
(14) instances of the 2nd person singular pronoun in three of its cases, and three (3) instances of 
the 2nd person singular possessive adjective. In the chart below, the number is the line number 
of the poem, followed by the addressee in brackets:- 


Tt/ TE 718] TUUS-A-UM 
1 (pecunia ) 2 (wecunia ) 12 (Paetus) 4 (pecunia ) 
3 (pecunia ) 7 (pecunia ) 14 (Aquilo) 11(Paetus) 
5 (pecunia ) 33 (Paetus) 18 (Paetus) 26( Aarena ) 
28 ( mare ?) 19 (general) 
68 (Thetis) 38 (general) 


71 (Aquilo) 

It will be noticed that from lines 12-19 we have ¢/6/ used four (4) times, on each occasion 
with a different addressee. This also happens to be the area which is most confused, and | think 
that the amassing of £/4/ in this part of the poem points to a scribal presumption that they are 
all addressed to one person. That what we have to counter here are the arbitrary actions of a 
relatively intelligent copyist will be observed from other remarks below on the order of the lines. 
However, once the possibility of transmittted lines is allowed, we can turn our attention to the 
task of trying to determine the original state of the poem. 

The first necessity is to determine the aim or ‘point of the poem. It is not an epicedium for 
Paetus, since Paetus is merely the exemplum to the main point of the poem, which is to be found 
in the first four lines (F.Robertson, 744 /00|1969),p.377: the tirade against wealth and its 
corollaries is something which finds a place in a number of elegies in this book, e.g. 2,5,13,14). 
The whole of our elegy may be divided, for examination purposes, into three groups of lines, the 
first being what Propertius has to say about Paetus, the second Paetus’ speech (which is, of 
course, merely Propertian fancy), and the third sundry comments on money, greed and the sea. A 
strange sort of epicedium this, with none of the commonplaces found in such poems! In the 
transmitted text, moreover, references to Paetus are scattered throughout the elegy, casually 
interspersed with philosophical musing on the part of the poet. The remarks of Vahlen on the 
elegy and its problems (although he sees none: S/tzungber. der kén. preuss. Akadem. der 
Wissensch. zu Berlin. 1883, iii) have received a curiously quite respectful hearing from modern 
commentators anxious, | suppose to grasp at any slender straw by which they might avoid the 
dreaded transposition, but they are in reality a desperate attempt to explain the inexplicable. 
Nor do I discern, gace Camps, any sign in the transmitted text that any signifcant forensic 
trickery has been employed by the poet. 

The first section is clearly the correct exordium to the poem, in which the blame for a life of 
care is pinned on ecunia, firstly in general (1-4), and then in particular, with referenceto 
Paetus (5-8). Logical sequence, however, breaks down at line 9, since it is pointless for 
Propertius to tell Money that Paetus’ mother is unable to give him proper burial; the blame for 
this, as we shall see, is properly Paetus’. In the two lines which follow (11-12) we find an actual 
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reference to Paetus’ grave, since Paetus is himself addressed ( ¢va ). It would rather seem, in fact, 
that lines 9-10 should be read after 11-12 and both couplets regarded as an address to Paetus 
(clearly inappropriate at this point in the poem). Propertius attitude to Paetus in general is, as 
Robertson notices (744 /00(|1969], p.377) far from sympathetic, and with susta...debita he 
seems to be accusing Paetus of robbing his mother of the chance to perform the proper rituals of 
burial, and this is accentuated by the fact that there is an apparent contrast drawn between 
Paetus’ burial as it should have been and the harsh reality of his demise. 

Passing on to lines !3ff., we find firstly two couplets which are faultless in themselves, but 
which do not seem to cohere well with with their context. The same is true of lines 21-24 and 25- 
28. This is so puzzling as to lead one to suspect not only that the fines are out of order but also 
that such order as there is may be the handiwork of some copyist who, faced with the aftermath of 
some extraordinary textual calamity, took it upon himself to return. the poem to sense. Thus he 
seems to have placed lines 9-12 close to lines 7-8 because we are there told for the first time that 
a was drowned. In the same way lines 13-16 probably owe their vulgate position to deos 
18) 

(a) Paetus’ speech (55-66) 

The longest section in the poem of the textual integrity of which we may be completely 
certain is the speech of Paetus with its introduction and clausula; this is doubtless due to the 
fact that it is very easy to delineate the parts making up the speech and their order, rendering 
the whole less prone to confusion. Lines 17-18 are a clear enough refernce to the speech (cf. 
Paete, quid aetatem numeras? with 59-60; guid.cara... t(bt est? with 64; non habet unda deos 
with 57-58). This makes it certain the the speech should precede these lines. Paetus’ mother, his 
youth and his asking the gods for help are twice noted. We are told of Paetus’ youth early in the 
poem (7); his mother we meet again in lines 9-10 and the gods in lines 13-16, 67-70. There must 
be some sort of connexion. 

(b} Lines 47-50. 

I will now slightly alter my statement at the start of the preceding section by saying that !| 
believe that all the lines from 43 through to 66 are in order (but see section (g) infra), but that 
lines 47-50, being slightly corrupted have confused the area and the commentators. The problem 
is twofold: what is the intimation of line 47 and what, if anything, have lines 49-50 to do with it? 
The reading of line 49 is uncertain, probably due to the exotic vocatulary, so that the line 
appears to have no grammatical connexion with its predecessors. If we take the most likely 
wording of lines 49-500 (in which we have two kinds of ornamental wood and at least one soft 
pillow) and compare it with what is happening to the luckless Paetus in lines 47-48, it would 
appear that we have a contrast between what Paetus expected on his journey and what he actually 
had to put up with, this being borne out by (‘¢Aa/amus ironically used of Paetus’ cabin. 
Richardson ( Zfeg/es /-/¥ , p.344) and Robertson (p.383) both note a contrast, but assume that the 
luxuries of lines 49-50 are what Paetus is looking for in Alexandria (although Oricos was in 
Epirus). However, no golden cups, jewels or fancy cloths (such as we might expect from 
Propertius) are mentioned; the luxuries of lines 49-50 are of a specific kind -- two types of 
wood, both used for inlaying, and a downy cushion, the kind of thing which might make life on 
board ship bearable and homely. Paetus is no pauper. He is not driven to Egypt by the pinch of 
want, but by greed; any other interpretation destroys the force of the poem and the poet's 
invective. This contrast will now determine the reading of line 47 and the first word of line 49, 
which can hardly be anything else than sed. However, we need two objects in lines 49-50 in 
order properly to balance the two sections of lines 47-48. As Paetus will not be resting his head 
on his bedroom, | would read lines 47-50 thus:- 

nolverat Paetus stridorem audire procellae 
et duro teneras laedere fune manus, 

sed thyia thalamum aut Oricia terebinth 
et fultum pluma versicolre caput. 

nolverat is an adaptation of an idea of Shackleton Bailey (Aropertiana ad loc.), since, as he 
rightly notes, the anticipatory Azec cannot stand. aut must be retained, since it introduces a 
rather ironic choice for Paetus -- ‘but [he wanted] a chambre of citrus-wood or [one decorated | 
with Orician terebinth, and his head resting on a colourful feathered cushion’. The unusual 
hiatus in line 49 is due to the exotic vocabulary and, despite Propertius ‘habit of shortening 
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proper adjectives, | would not credit him with the unique /4¥/us-a-ua. Sleeping-quarters were 
all-important on a sea-voyage, as we learn from 1.8.5-6, where Cynthia is asked if she will be 
able to bear the noise of the sea and the hard bunk of a ship. 

(c) The mythology. 

Apart from the address to the gods, the use of myth in the poem is confined to three exempla, 
all culled from the Trojan cycle, in which people lose their lives due to the malevolent action of 
water (lines 21-24, 39-42) Since fest/s and festor are words with which Propertius commonly 
begins exempia, the only possible place for lines 21-24 would appear to be before line 39 (so 
Muretus, Canter and Livineius), and we would thereby restore a typical Propertian triad: four 
lines for Agamemnon, two for the demise of the Greek fleet, arranged by Nauplius, and two for the 
loss of the companions of Ulysses. The aptness of the last two examples is obvious enough, but the 
same cannot be said for lines 21-24. The legend referred to here concerns the death of 
Agamemnon's beloved, a youth called Argynnus, who was drowned in the river Cephisus. 
Agamemnon's grief was responsible for the loss of a fair wind, to regain which Agamemnon had to 
sacrifice his daughter. ‘As an indictment of the treachery of a port, the story makes an excellent 
illustration’, says Richardson (p.343). However, the treachery of a port has nothing to do with 
this story; nobody is blamed for anything, and Propertius’ probable source (Phanocles' Zrotes ) 
and the reading of the exempium show that the poet is trying to show how much the loss of 
Argynnus affected his lover. The key-word is curas and the shores are merely testantia. 
W.R.Nethercut's defence of the position and relevance of lines 21-24 in thier traditonal context 
( Hermes 99 \1971], pp.248-51) is best ignored, since he fails to provide a good reason why the 
poet apparently used this story in particular; it has nothing to do with the sea and, if, according 
to Nethercut, Agamemnon, not Argynnus, is the subject of the exemplum, and is therefore to be 
compared with Paetus, it is nothing short of artless for Propertius to use a story where a 
drowning takes place which has very little or nothing to do with the comparison involved. 
Moreover, Nethecut's reasoning is questionable; ‘ad saxa /igata...vincufa (19-20) provides an 
easy transition to //tora in 21° (p.248). One might just as well say that mactata est [phigeneia 
provides an easy transition to corpus in line 25. 

(d) the address to Paetus. 

The question of which lines are addressed to Paetus is complicated by the fact that some 
lines in the poem contain the second person used as a direct address to mankind in general, e.g. 
lines 35-36. However, two couplets (11-12, 17-18) are certainly addressed to Paetus, and a third 
(9-10) gains enormously in pathetic affect if it be directed to him. To these | would append lines 
33-4, partly because penates will now echo line 45 and partly because parva is necessary to 
balance omne in line 12. The address may be reconstructed thus 


Paete, guid aetatem numeras? quid cara natants 17 
mater in ore tibi est? non habet unda deos 18 
ancora le teneat, quem non teauere penates? 33 
quid meritum dicas, cui sua terra parvum est? 34 
sed tua nunc volkucres astant super ossa marinae: | 
nune tibi pro tumulo Carpathius omne mare, 12 

et mater non fusta piae dare debita terrae 9 
nec pote congnatos inter humare rogos.' 10 


Note the rhetorical questions and the almost bantering tone of the first four fines; 
Propertius is accusing Paetus of bringing his troubles on himself and added sadness to his poor 
mother (9 echoes 18, which in turn echoes 64), who is unable to bury him properly 
( /usta...debita ). His own country was not enough for Paetus (sua terra parum ), but now he has 
the whole Carpathian sea ( Cerpathium omne mare ) for his grave. Lines 33-34 probably owe their 
vulgate position to the appearance of ferra parum in line 31. 

(e) the address to the gods 

In line 25 Propertius addresses a plurality of personages on Paetus’ behalf, requesting that 
they carry Paetus’ corpse back to earth (a reference to Paetus' last wish in 63-64), even though 
his life has been lost at sea. However the Auaus referred to is not that of some Italian beach (the 
body would have to drift for 450 mifes!), but the sand at the bottom of the sea. Whom is the poet 
addressing? In line 26 he asks the v///s Aarena to cover the body of its own accord (this is a nice 
coneit; it was aefas for a passer-by to walk by an unburied corpse without covering it with at 
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least one handful of earth), but who else might properly be expected to help? Aquilo and 
Neptune, thinks Richardson -- wrongly (despite his ingenious ‘philosophical concept’ (p.342), 
since Aquilo, being a wind, has no power over the sea's bottom and is thereby ruled out of court, 
and Neptune, having once gleefully (gaudes , 15) and impiously (16) destroyed Paetus, is hardly 
likely to be requested to bury him. The clue to the addressees of redd/te is to be found in line 
68 -- ‘et tu, materno tacta (sic VoV2; tracta MSS; fracta Heinsius) defore Theti, 
Propertius compares Thetis with Paetus’ mother; since she too was maferno tacta dofere she 
ought to perform the duty which Paetus' mother is unable to carry out (see 9-10). As for the 
Nereids, Book 1.16.25-28 may usefully be compared. 

(f) the cruel sea 

The above discussions will by now, | hope, have isolated the fast group of lines which 
properly belong together (sc. 19-20; 29-32; 35-38; 71-72). This is probably the hardest group of 
lines to deal with, since the flow of the poet's argument is hard to discern. An important point to 
notice is that the lines are mythologically illustrated by lines 39-42, the connexion being 
preserved by the fact that fines 39ff. fotlow lines 37-38 directly in the transmitted text. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the connexion between lines 37-38 and the exempla is a little 
strange, since if by common consent line 38 menas ‘that things go well for you can scarcely 
happen once’ (Richardson), then the exempta of lines 39-42 do not exactly illustrate this. On the 
other hand, line 37 is a very good summmary of the rest of the lines | am discussing here and of 
the exempta to boot; this will fix their position as the penultimate couplet of the poem. 

In lines 71-72 Propertius takes his leave of Paetus, reminding his readers of their personal 
stance. These lines will also help us with the grouping of their neighbours. At first glance, it 
might be supposed that the first word of line 71 has no conceivable point to it. Aquilo is 
certainly addressed anew, as we see from fu, but a¢ seems to be pointing the contrast thus -- 

at ... numquam mea vela videbis', sc. licet videas aliena, Once this is noticed, it will appear 

that Propetius is commenting on the ‘faint praise’ which he rather grudgingly accorded the sea in 
line 38; even if it is less than insane to venture on to a ship, he at least will never be a sailor. To 
conclude: lines 29-32 appear to follow perfectly from line 28 and to be faultiess themselves; 
Housman, amongst others, has noticed the connexion between lines 35-36 and 19-20, and 
Richardson has adopted this order in his text (ec a/rum ; the link between ‘the very port is 
treacherous’ and 24a... ad saxa ligata... omnia vincula cadunt is very easy to see). 


eee RKK KR EREK EK 


The whole elegy should, I believe, be restored thus:- lines 1-8, 43-66, 17-18, 33-34, 11-12, 9- 
10, 13-16, 67-70, 25-32, 35-36, 19-20, 39-42, 37-38, 71-72.. 


Postscript. 
(i} It occurs to me that Propertius might have had an older and more technical meaning of 


thalamus in mind (49); the word can also means, in its original Greek, ‘the hold of a ship’, where 
presumably any cabins that there were would be sited. It is not, I think, too fanciful to think that 
Propertius, the poeta doctus pas excellence, was well aware of the underlying meaning of the 
word. 

(ii) I have always felt that ‘insidious nature has stretched out the sea for the greedy’ ( 37) is an 
extremely inelegant phrase. If we add to this the observation that, notwithstanding the case of 
Paetus, avaris is a little redundant (since the sea does not have any particular bias against the 
greedy, as we see from line 16), and that Roman poets in general try to avoid the nominative 
singular of the present participle, then it becomes apparent that some emending of the line is 
called for. Read: natura fasidiis pontum substravit amaris, ‘Nature has strewn the sea with 
bitter traps’; 1 would think that someone with Paetus in mind altered aaar/s to avarrs and, the 
construction then being rendered unintelligible, /as/d//s was abandoned for the rather insipid 
tasidfans .For amarus = ‘fatal’ compare 2.16.29. 


Copyright © 1987 Terry Walsh 
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Edward A.Schmoll (U.of Missouri): 7he wig of Pentheus: Euripides, Bacchae, §3/. 
LCM 1.2.5 (May 1987), 70-73 


Modern translators of Euripides’ Aacchae seem to be of two minds in their rendition of 
line 831, where Dionysus Says uépyy piv ent o@ xpoti tovadv exreevd. Some transtate it fairly 
literally: 'l will bring down the flowing hair on your head'!. Others, some of whom may be 
following the authority of E.R.Dodds, translate the line something like this: ‘I will stretch 
this wig down over your head'2. From this latter translation it can only be assumed by the 
reader that Dionysus fits the dazed and embarrassed Pentheus with his first feminine 
accoutrement. The word denoting ‘wig’ is absent from the line but, according to Dodds, is in- 
tended3. Dodds argues that Dionysus lays a wig upon the head of Pentheus, and in support 
of his contention adduces two pieces of evidence in which, I believe, we cannot repose our 
confidence. There is at least one other dissident voice in this matter, that of Jeanne Roux, 
who asserts in a full page of commentary that there is no wig and that the tong hair is Pen- 
theus’ own’, | am inclined to agree with her although I am not wholly convinced by her 
explanations. My purpose here is to examine the position taken by Dodds, to offer an apology 
for the more literal transiation of the line and to consider the significance of that translation 
for an understanding of Pentheus’ character. 

In his commentary on the Aecchae Dodds emphatically states: ‘It will not do to render "] 
will loosen the hair into long curis”: for (a) éwt o@ xporé would then have little point; (b) P's 
hair must be close cropped if his jibe at 455 is to be effective’>. Let us examine each of 
these points in turn. Dodds apparently finds éwi o@ xparf pointless within a literal 
translation because it creates an unacceptable redundancy (lit. ‘I will stretch out the long 
hair on your head’). It is surprising that this should create hesitancy since redundant words 
and phrases are a feature of epic, and the Aecchae , by Dodd's own admission, is not without 
its epicisms®. ‘Hair upon the head’ should create no more Objection than ‘he spoke and 
said’, ‘he saw with his eyes’, or any other common epic pleonasm. We should not find this 
phrase so unusual nor, as Dodds says, so pointless. 

With regard to the second issue, that Pentheus must have close cropped hair for his jibe 
at 455 to be effective, there is nothing in the dramatic exigency of that scene which forces us 
to accept this conclusion. Pentheus’ abuse of the stranger's demeanor and appearance, in 
particular his tong sensuous hair, does not depend for its effectiveness on a correspondingly 


Moses Hadas, tr., Jen Plays by Euripides (New York 1960), 229: ‘I shall spread your 
hair out long over your head’. G.S.Kirk, tr., 7he Becchce (Prentice-Hall 1970), 91: ‘First 
from your head | will bring down long tresses’. Dietrich Ebener, tr., Zuripides Tragidien 
sechster Teil (Akademie-Verlag 1980), 159: ‘Lang wi// dein Haupthaar ich herniederwallen 
/assen*. Jeanne Roux, tr., Zuripide Les Bacchantes \ (Belles Lettres 1972): 170, ‘Les 
cheveux qui ceignent (a téte, je vais les dérouler, les laisser flotter '. 
2William Arrowsmith, tr., Zhe Tragedies of Euripides V (University of Chicago 1959), 
191: ‘I shall set a wig with fong curls’. Philip Vellacott, tr., 7he Recchae and Other Plays 
(Penguin 1954), 221: ‘First I will adorn your head with locks of flowing hair’. Gilbert 
Murray,tr., Zhe Collected Plays of Euripides (Geoge Alien & Unwin 1954), line 830 Pentheus 
‘Wait! What garb wilt thou bestow about me?. Line 831 Dionysus ‘First, a long tress dangling 
low beneath thy shoulders’. 
3E.R.Dodds, ed., Euripides’ Ascchae (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1954,177: ‘“‘xéuyv. . tavady, 
i.e a wig (dency) or front of false hair (sponigror). 
4Roux, 499: Dodds et Grégoire comprennent: «je mettrai sur la téte une longue perruque» 
... Cette interpretation, gui ravate le dieu au rang d'un accessoiriste de thédtre, me parait 
inexacte . 
3455-6 whéxasc te ydp cov ravade, ob wdAne fino 

yévuv nap'airiy xexupévoc, wé8ov witec 
SDodds, 170, 210, 211. 
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masculine coiffure for Pentheus.” The effectiveness of the scene might have been preserved by a 
theatrical device. If Pentheus has long hair, nothing prevents us from thinking that it is coiled 
upon his head (thus the appropriateness of txreva) or hidden from the view of an audience by his 
tragic mask or projecting ontos ® A literal rendering of the line is then made likely, and Dodd's 
objections are thus far removed. 

There is one further point that merits consideration. If Pentheus is adorned with a wig, why 
is not specific reference made to it when, in the throes of desperation, he seeks to strip himself 
of Maenadic livery (1114-17)? 


wpm BE wntrnp fptev Lepéa ddvov First his mother, priestess of slaughter, 

Kol wpoonitver viv & 52 uitpey xndunc ded fell upon him. But he hurled the snood from his 
Zpprpev, de viv yvupiaaan piy ktdvor so that the wretched Agave might recognize [hair 
Thigev ‘Ayam . and spare him. 


This seems to be the most persuasive piece of internal evidence attesting that there is simply no 
wig?.If Dodds is right about the snood, then Pentheus’ removal of it would not alter his app- 
earance; removing the wig would. In his comments on these lines, Dodds maintains the posture he 
assumed at 831, but concludes his statements with a question that casts doubt on the firmness of 
his stance and which is occasioned in part by an imagined obliquity of Euripidean phrasing! 9. 
One may argue that it makes no whit difference whether or not Pentheus wears a wig. But that 
he possesses his own long hair makes an important statement about his character. Without tra~ 
versing the well-trodden paths of able Euripidean scholarship, | would make a few observations 
relevant to this point. It has been remarked by Arrowsmith that the obsessive voyeuristic 
tendencies of Pentheus are mitigated to a degree by his extreme youth, which is to say that his 
interests in sex are normal for his age, or, at the very least, not extraordinary!!. Pentheus is in- 
terested in sexual activity, especially where it pertains to the women of Thebes. His comments to 
Dionysus, the would-be seducer of Theban women, are harsh and derisive, and, at one level, reveai 
Pentheus to be a staunch if intolerant champion of civic and moral virtue. But his abuse of 
Dionysus is also studied, detailing each facet of the god's appearance with almost sensual detail 


7 Roux, 500: // 2 est pas nécessaire de faire intervenir une perruque, accessoire de théatre 
qu on ne § attend guére 4 trouver dans le palais d'un roi ou entre les mains d'un dieu. 


& AE.Haigh, The Attic Theatre (Oxford 1889), 219ff.. According to Pollux, Onomastiton 
iv.133-6, the hair which formed part of the mask could be of different lengths--either short or 
fong. Since the Aecchae was intended as a spectacle, the fact that Pentheus had his own hair 
would add to the sinister dramaturgical effects and create a stunning if not horrific revelation of 
Pentheus’ hidden passion when loosened by Dionysus. 

9 Roux, 500: Zn/rn, on remarquera que Penthed, désirant se faire reconnaitre par sa mére qui s’ 
appréte a le dechires ,étesa mitra (1/15) et non la perrugue gu on lui préte par erreur. 

10 Dodds, 216: ‘yrapfousa: the removal of the pétpa --which was, as the vase paintings show, a mere 
headband -- would not in itself assist in the recognition. Did it hold the wig (831-3 n.) in place, 
so that the latter would drop off when it was removed?’ On the psykter of Euphronius which 
depicts the death of Pentheus (J.Boardman, Athenian Red-Figure Vases , p1.28) both Maenads and 
Pentheus wear the same kind of snood. The representation of the snood which appears here as 
mere headband (Dodds) may derive as much if not more from artistic convention than from 
realistic portrayal. See also G.Richter, Greek Art , p1.449, in which the Andokides Painter has 
protrayed a maenad with what appears to be a more full snood covering more of the hair. In any 
event, the adduction of evidence from vase-painting that the snood is little more than a headband 
seems as best tenuous. 

(1Wiffiam Arrowsmith, ‘Euripides’ Aecchae’, in Grace Lucile Beede, ed., Greet Drama: A 

Collection of Festival Papers , (University of South Dacota Press 1967), 67-8: ‘And this youth is 
dramatically important, helping to qualify Pentheus' prurient sexual imagination (since 
voyeurism which would be pathological in a grown man is an obsessive and morbid curiosity in a 
boy) and later enlisting our sympathy sharply on the side of the boy victim of a ruthless god’. 
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Pentheus is repelled yet attracted by Dionysus’ appearance which, save for the flush of wine in 
the cheek of the god, is so much like his own.!2. 

The god has already uttered his intention to defeat Pentheus and, according to Segal (168-9), 
it is in the exchange of roles, marked by Pentheus’ assumption of women's clothing, that he ‘goes 
from king to maenad, from male armor to female dress, from city to the wild, from honor to 
dishonor, from human to bestial, from adult to child’. It is important to note that the destruction 
of Pentheus, as marked in its stages by each additional item of feminine apparel, is not 
adventitious, not entirely the god's doing. For if Pentheus has his own long hair, and he does, 
then some of the transitions observed by Segal have begun prior to the ritualistic adornment. 
Moreover, the behavior of Pentheus, occasioned by the innate sexulaity of which his long hair is 
symbolic, would appear to reverse the order of one of the transitions enumerated above. Pentheus’ 
avowal of violence against the stranger within the confines of the city (239-241 ef S'aity fou 
Tobe Arppopen otdyas | Tadou Kremodvta Gipoov dvacefovta te | Képas, Tad=ndov adpatos Ewple Tepsiv) and 
his threat against the Asiatic maenads are signs that Pentheus means to bring the wild to the 
city, and is indicative of a sexually violent nature'3 It is a feature both of epic and tragedy that - 
captive women pay for the defeat of their men in the inveterate coin of their sex. Pentheus’ threat 
that he will take the maenads as slaves for his fooms (514 é’tarote BpafBac Kexnfoopar) should well 
have as its complement the words spoken by Agamemnon about Chryseis wpiv yy xad yipac Zrerow 
| fwerépe evi ofke, tv “Apyet, THO ndtpae, | Lordy 2morxoudvi nal tudby défoc dynéaar // /. 29-31. 

Thus Pentheus takes the very first and only witting step toward his own destruction. It is 
marked, appropriately enough, by the god who loosens the young man’s hair -- the objective 
complement of the young king's secret (rather than unconscious) cultivation of sexual violence 
and a symbol of his desire to be that which the god will make of him -- a secret but doomed 
Sharer of the maenads mysteries. 


Copyright © 1987 Edward A. Schmoll 


Review discussion: Duncaa F.Keanedy (Liverpool) LCM 12.5 (May 1987), 72-77 
Hans-Peter Stah!, Aropertius: ‘Love’ and “War”. Individual and State under Augustus, Berkeley 
University of California Press. Pp. xviii + 412. Cloth, £29.75. ISBN 0-520-05166-1 


This is a large and demanding book, in many respects the best written on Propertius, but one 
whose complexity and density of argument will win for it fewer readers than its importance 
deserves. In a series of detailed discussions of individual poems, pursued with a fervour and 
sense of engagement rare in the literary criticism of the Latin poets, and on the way leading to 
many new insights into long standing problems, § presents us with a Propertius who uses poetry 
as his medium for the definition and preservation of his identity in a hostile environment. 

In Book 1 his identity is established not only through love, which is presented not for its. 
own sake, but, through the criticisms that are made of him as a result of it, it comes to represent 
‘the fast ... bastion of the individual for defending himself against the homogenizing foces of an 
authoritarian rule’ (p.147); the pressures to conform of the Roman career, exemplified by Tullus 
(1.6), and the formative effect of his own background (1.21 & 22) play their part also in what S. 


'2Charles Segal, Dionysiac Poetics and Euripides’ Bacchae (Princeton University Press 1982), 
174.0n pp.174-6 Segal discusses the sexual significance of long hair, but believes that Pentheus 
wears a wig. According to Segal, the ‘wig’ represents ‘the flowing androgynous hair of the bacchantic 
leader, his repressed other self’. Yet, as Pentheus has his own long hair, hidden until revealed by 
Dionysus, he can be said to nurture secretly his sexuality. 

'3See Larry Shiner, ‘The darker side of Hellas: Sexuality and Violence in Ancient Greece’, 
Psychohistory Review 9 (1980). Shiner sees a clear nexus between sexuality and violence in ancient 
Greek culture, but finds it less a matter of unconcious Oedipal urges and more of concious 
inculcation. In this regard he cites the opinion of Rene Girad to the effect that ‘incest .. . and the 
sexual force in general are shown through an analysis of their role in African ritual and Greek 
tragedy to be derivative of violence, not the other way around. The Oedipus complex must go -- and 
with it repression and the unconcious’. Pentheus is following ‘the Greek fascination of the violent 
hero who covers himself with blood and everlasting glory’ (127) 
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foregrounds as Propertius characteristic deffaitio sui per negationem (p.103). In the course of 
Books 2 and 3 his growing public recognition as a poet feads to pressure upon him by the 
Augustan regime to conform politically and lend his support, a pressure he resists (2.1), though 
external events sometimes intrude to the extent that P:ropertius seems to go along with the 
wishes of Augustus, to buy breathing-space (2.10) Even here, though, the surface meaning 
conceals a deeper meaning, consistent with the stance of 2.7, where ‘the unforgetting young poet 
from Perusia ... has matured into the unyielding defender of personal freedom against 
authoritarian interference’ (p.155). As pressures are presumed to increase, there emerges a 
contrast between war and love, arms and peace, with epic, notably in the person of Virgil 
(presented in terms less than flattering in 2.34), the voice of a triumphant and aggressive 
Augustan ideology, whilst elegy, characterized as the poetry of peace, represents the voice of 
opposition. Though 3.4 represents ‘a breakdown of public resistance’ (p.194), there is an 
‘increasing abyss’ between this and his private attitude, such that the recantation of 3.5 forces us 
to reinterpret 3.4 as condemnation rather than praise of Augustus. The dichotomy between public 
and private, ‘love’ and war’, is overridden in poems like 2.15 and 3.11, where the hierarchy of 
values becomes clear. In the meantime, Cynthia diminishes in importance as a focal point for his 
poetry: ‘the time of final surrender to political pressure seems to have coincided with a period 
when he felt that his love must cease to be his life's center if he was to survive’ (p.208). Finally 
in Book 4, in order not to lapse into silence, Propertius is obliged to assume a public, Augustan, 
voice, but he views this (4.1B) as sacrificing what he really values to short-term expediency, and, 
rather than compromise himself, he chooses complete silence. His death at this stage should not 
be so readily assumed (p.276); accordng to Stahi's interpretation, a positive decision to stop 
writing is a more plausible hypothesis. 

The Propertius S. presents is not, as in the familiar romantic stereotype, an isolated figure 
harried by love (to the social and political dimension of which S. gives due weight in his anlysis 
of the Propertian opposition of ‘love’ and ‘war'), nor, as in a modern scholarly stereotypoe, the 
exclusively literary manipulator of a poetic tradition, but as a social being, inextricably 
enmeshed in the assumptions and expectations of his society, of which the dominant regime 
exerts an increasing pressure upon him to conform: S. even insinuates at the end (p.304, 
foreshadowed on pp.127 & 270) a sinister reference to the damnatio memoriae .S. not only amply 
demonstrates that Propertius ‘the love poet’ and Propertius ‘the Alexandrian’ are reductive 
readings; he also shows how these readings work disastrously to exclude the political context of 
which Propertius’ poems were a part (cf. p.121 n.38). He is aware also of the kind of political 
reading which is no less reductive, cf. p.73: ‘To took upon [Propertius|] only as the representative 
of a genre (‘love elegy’) may be as limiting as the extreme that would define him as-a sort of anti- 
establishment rebel’. It is of course by now a truism that all readings are reductive (book reviews 
more than most ... ), but it is also true that some are more reductive and impoverishing than 
others. S.'s is rich and thoughtful. His professed topic is ' .. a poet's difficulty in raising his 
unique personal voice in a publicly uniform and therefore homogenizing environment’ (p.3), and 
it is perhaps his most signal achievement that he demonstrates the way in which Propertius has 
had to contend not only with the homogenizing environment of his own society, but also the 
perpetuation of that homogenizing environment by his modern critics in their unexamined 
complicity with the values of Augustan ideology. We are shown not merely that ‘the political 
scene of the day ... seems not to exist for some scholars who distill almost every word of our text 
into just another ‘ s¢//tr/tische‘ allusion to Callimachus' literary criticism’ (pp.354-5) or that ‘a 
poem's political viewpoint is, at least by Augustan Interpretation, too often taken for granted and 
not seen as problematical’ (p.338): critics have so internalized, and accepted as natural and 
given, the values, perspectives and historical judgements of the triumphant Augustan ideology 
that they for example elevate. without question the poetry of Horace and Virgil as the ‘norms’ 
against which all else is judged (cf. pp.103-4, and especially Ch.VHI on the extent to which the 
idea that 2.34 could be critical of Virgil has hardly been entertained in scholarly circles). This 
not only colludes in relegating Propertius to the status of a marginal figure politically not less 
than poetically; it actively leads to a way of reading his poems that smoothes over anything that 
might be interpreted as dissent, to take it in some way as supportive, openly or obliquely, of the 
Augustan regime (cf. Stah!'s comments on pp.211-212 on 3.22 and on p.368 on 3.11). Moreover, 
two prevalent modern theories, that of Propertius' alleged Augustan-stance, which is the main- 
target of S.'s critique (cf.especially his comments on p.368 on the rhetoric of these terms), are 
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shown to be the product of that very ideological stance. 

With this critique of the impact of Augustan ideology on modern scholarship S. opens 
Pandora's Box. ‘It seems certain’, he remarks on p.155, ‘that a fair appreciation of Propertius’ 
poetry may have some difficult problems in store for the traditions of our discipline’. Whilst it 
May be possible to quibble with the idea of a fair appreciation’, we can only reply: yes, decidely, 
and perhaps to an even greater extent than S. appreciates. He produces a portrait of Propertius 
that will be enormously sympathetic to many readers (and | include myself), but just as we must 
avoid unexamined complicity with the ‘Augustan Interpretation’, so we must equally be on our 
guard and work to expose the ideological underpinnings of S.'s Propertius. 

S. eschews any explicit hermeneutical theory (p.x), which is by now almost a topos amongst 
critics of conservative instincts (a suspicion confirmed by his statement [ibid.] that ‘we may even 
one day welcome our traditions as a dike against the tidal waves of fashion in literary criticism’), 
and his investigation does indeed proceed within many of the received assumptions of Propertian 
criticism. But of course a theory is implicit in what he writes, and for all the book's proclaimed 
methodological rigour (cf. especially p.xii), that theory remains only partially examined by its 
author, and its validity as a whole is not put under question. As we shall see, that leads to some 
lost opportunities and some avoidable confusions. Nonetheless, from one point of view, the chief 
virtue of this book is that it presses this theory and its constituent categories so Consistently 
and so hard in practice that they readily reveal their points of strain. 

The explanatory scheme S. adopts, and recognizes to be unfashionable, is overtly and proudly 
biographical (cf. pp.ix, 211 & 340 n.49}. He rejects the tendency in biographical criticism of the 
Latin poets to view ‘opposing positions held by the same author as ‘explained in terms of a 
development’ (p.ix; and cf. also pp.133-5). This kind of continued criticism, with its underlying 
reliance on an organicist model (cf. ‘development’ and the rhetoric of ‘growth’ and ‘maturity’ we 
have observed above), applies a powerful ex past facte determinism to the poet's life and works 
in regarding them as a finished product whose inner form is revealed in the detection of 
continuities. By contrast, S.'s insistence on ‘recurrent contemporaneous discrepancies’ and 
‘fasting conflicts’ shows that he regards the same materials in terms of process rather than 
product (on these ideas see K.K.Ruthven, Critical Assumptions , Cambridge 1979, 27-32). Such an 
approach downgrades some critical criteria and values (e.g. consistency, organization, a sense of 
closure,, even if only provided by the assumption of the poet's death) and bases its truth claims 
on others (inconsistencies, unresolved tensions, dead ends, diversity). In keeping with this 
critical outlook, $. develops a mode of structural analysis of the poems which postulates balanced 
and regular symmetries broken at crucial points by the insertion of ‘odd’ distichs, ‘to 
incorporate and describe in his poetry even such things as escape the grasp of a classifying and 
ordering scheme’ (p.xii). This ‘violation of a form’ allows Propertius to ‘make life itself -- e.g.., 
the unbalanced thoughts of a worried human mind -- a subject for his poetry’ (ibid., and cf. for 

~ example pp.8, 11, 47), This replicates a procedure familiar in Propertian criticism, the equation 
of literary naturalism with the unmediated access to the poets ‘thoughts or ‘feelings’; but, more 
seriously for S.'s enterprise, it reproduces in anew and unapprehended guise the very formalism 
which elsewhere (p.xi) he disavows in its more obvious manifestations (genre, metre, forms of 
address etc.) as a barrier to the ‘poet's whole individuality’. 

S.’s attitude to formalism is central to his thesis, but is sometimes inconsistent and confused, 
and obfuscates the vital point at issue. Two examples wil! suffice to make my point. He describes 
the setting and meaning of 1.4 as ‘transparent’ (p.74) and asserts ‘that Bassus ... is the iambic poet 
known under this name is hardly a matter of relevance’ (p.124). That Bassus is an iambic poet may 
be irrelevant, but it seems arbitrary of S. to exclude this consideration, and make it the occasion 
for some rhetorical polemic about formalism, when he is prepared to admit the generic clash 
between love elegy and epic in 1.7 and 1.9 as an integral part of those poems. There is more at work 
here than caprice and polemic, however, as we shall see when we have examined another, more 
complex example. In discussing the vexed question of the relationship between 1.21 and 22 
(pp.336-8), S$. attacks Gordon Williams’ attribution (in Zradition and Originality in Roman 
Poetry , Oxford 1968, 171ff) of greater importance to 21, with 22 being seen as an explanatory 
supplement. Williams’ grounds for doing so are criticized as ‘formal’, but S. seeks to reverse this 
hierarchy on grounds which emerge as no less formal (p.337): While both [poems] are equal in 
showing the same length, in being self-contained in poetic organization and contents, and in 
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displaying a verifiable train of thought of its own, 22 -- with its strikingly balanced 2 ; 3: 3: 2 
Structure, its autobiographical viewpoint, and its emphasizing position at the book's end, varying 
the traditional spAragis -- no doubt is the leading’ or more essential one of the two insofar as its 
theme is the author's own past (and present) condition’. S. correctly sees that Williams’ formalist 
explanations, which are allegedly brought forward in pursuit of his argument about the demand 
upon the reader that literary conventions make, conceal the fact that the ideological 
presuppositions and values of ‘Augustan Interpretation’ are what lead Williams to give the greater 
prominence to 1.21. What S. fails to recognize is that though he has ‘seen through’ Williams, 
formalism is in fact playing an analogous role in his own argument. The point about formalism is 
not that it should be avoided (can it be?), as S.'s polemics against it might suggest to the unwary 
reader, but to recognize that it is not an explanation in itself (in spite of the fact that some critics 
present it as such), but_is always invoked in the service of some explanatory scheme, very often 
serving to mask from those critics who foreground it the ideological underpinnings of that 
explanatory scheme: the assumptions and attidtudes that are taken for granted, described as 
‘natural’ and taken without question as the bedrock upon which the argument is securely founded. 
The lesson is that the critic must see beyond formalism as an explanation in itself, as S. does in 
his opponents, to the ideology of those arguments which lie behind the facade of formalistic 
explanation, which he does not always do in his own case. Thus, his ideology leads him to take the 
setting of 1.4 as ‘transparent’ (the rhetoric which so often conceals the play of an unapprehended 
ideology), and Williams is accused (p.338) of ‘misread|ing] so evident a relationshiop between two 
poems and ... missling] their essential human message’ (my underlining). S.'s ideology lies behind 
his references to ‘human nature’, which provides a criterion in his arguments which is held to be 
self-evident, and, appropriating his justifiable hesitations about the explanatory power of 
formalism, it becomes blanket assertion. Thus on p.72: ‘Though every word of his we read is 
fiction, there may be different degrees of closeness to or distance from the realm of historical 
facts. When varying a traditional motif of fove poetry, his work may appear to us (though we can 
never be sure) less likely to reflect features of his real life and actual circumstances than when, 
say, his elegies approach the nonfictional sphere of contemporary politics’. 

For the poet's individuality is indeed S.'s quest, and this emerges as a constant theme in the 
book, which is addressed to readers ‘who like to inquire into the recurrent modes of expression in 
which the condition humaine manifests itself over the centuries’ (p.3), which implies that human 
nature is a transhistorical essence that moulds the particular circumstances it manifests itself in. 
The theoretical debates he engages in all take place within an unquestioned acceptance that herein 
truth and meaning lie, as though the individual's contro! over the ‘meaning ° of his life and 
writings were somehow absolute (strong intentionalism is a feature of such a critical stance) and 
in no way determined by the situation in which he finds himself. In practice, S. does give great 
weight to situational considerations, but that only goes to underline the divergence of theory 
andpractice in his study. He has little patience with the doctrine of the persona (p.340 n.59), the 
distinction between ‘poetical ego and the poet's “real life’’ (ibid.), and uncompromisingly writes 
‘Propertius’ for the speaker of the elegies (cf. p.128). He offers little by way of argument, because 
for him the individual is transparently a coherent term and the obvious source of meaning in his 
investigation. This is a pity, for he might perhaps have taken the opportunity of showing the 
connexion between the theory of the gersona and the very use of formalism that he so criticizes. 
As conventions became more and more the focus and touchstone of literary argument,there was an 
increasing sense of their incompatibility with traditional notions such as sincerity, which 
depended on an unproblematic access to the author's personality, and thus on a tacit elision of the 
text entirely. The theory of the persona was an attempt to circumvent these difficulties by the 
substitution of a fresh term, as yet untainted by criticisms: the persona, in acknowledging the 
existence of the text as a verbal artefact and problematic as a result, was avowedly a ‘construct’, 
now at one remove from the ‘real’ author, who nevertheless remained tacitly the ultimate goal of 
enquiry, which was thus underpinned by roughly the same set of intellectual and ideological 
preconceptions about human personality, its importance and explanatory power. In retrospect the 
doctrine of the gersona might be seen as a rearguard tactic in a local skirmish in what is by now 
already a fairly long-term intellectual power-struggle, that of whether to see all personality as a 
construct and to ‘decentre the individual’ as the ultimate object of enquiry and source and 
validation of truth (cf. Robert Young, ed., Uatyving the Text , London 1981, 11-14). 
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However, in line with his preconceptions, what S. gives us is a full-blown Lesenswe/t , the 
view of reality as organized and experienced by the individual. But such an enterprise, 
characteristic as it is of our traditions of scholarship, with the particular emphases that, 
perhaps, developed in Germany under the influence of phenomenological philosophy, depends on 
assumptions whose truth claims are increasingly coming under scrutiny (cf. Terry Eagleton. 
Literary Theory: An Introduction, Oxford 1984, Ch.2}. The text is taken as evidence of a 
consciousness, but that consciousness is envisaged as somehow prior to or separable from its 
history and social conditions. There is the further assumption in the investigation of an author's 
thoughts and feelings that this consciousness is prelinguistic, that the author means something 
before he expresses it verbally. Ina brute sense, this downgrades the text to a means of access to 
the poet's pre-verbal thoughts and feelings, and promotes the critic as interpreter of this 
ahistorical essence, the poet's individuality. But thought is an irreducibly verbal process, and 
even if we could take the text, after this model, as evidence for Propertius’ thoughts or opinions, 
we would have to take on board that expressed attitudes or opinions do not exist #7 Pacue asa 
direct correlate of an unexpressed or ‘underlying’ attitude. An attitude is always modified by its 
expression, the need or desire to express (it) on the one hand, and the awareness of the physical 
or soical consequences of expressing (it) on the other. ‘Attitudes do not exist in isolation, and 
they must necessarily be activated in the context of a specific social situation which is also the 
a of an attitude’ (Terence H.Qualter, Opsnion Control in the Democracies , London 1985, 
p.40). 

Individuality is thus not separable from context in the way that the ideological term 
‘individuality’ suggests it can be. The word itself encodes particular assumptions (not to mention 
values) about history, politics, psychological theories of personality etc., which in fact foreclose 
interpretation in specific ways by imposing submerged criteria of evidence and argumentation, 
which often work against the professed intentions fo the critic. $. commendably makes it a point 
of principle to read in context, indicating that at one level he is aware that all discourse, from 
conversation to poetry, from newspapers to letters, from scholarly books to book reviews, is 
contextual, interactively shaped by and shaping its situation in every particular in a multitude 
of ways, most of which simply cannot be explained in terms ot the intentions of the individuals 
involved. But the terminology he is using and the intellectual traditions he is working in are 
constantly working against this insight. The view we have traditionally had of Propertius is one 
mediated through a specific mode of thought, a powerful process of abstraction which sees Roman 
Elegy as a static, idealized entity over against another such, politics, rather than an activity 
constituting the actual and specific power relations we call “politics” and in turn constituted by 
them. This mode of thought operates through essentialising concepts and categories which are 
placed in opposition to each other, as in “Literature” aad “Politics”, or the contrast enshrined 
in the subtitle of S.'s book, “Individual“ and “State“. These terms are neither intellectually 
innocent nor secure, but are the product of a frame work of assumptions which as it happens, are 
ahistorical and irresistibly work to abstract the text from the social processes of which it was a 
part. Not only the validity of the distinction between “individual” and “State” but the very 
autonomy of the terms involved is a product of this ideological framework (cf. Raymond Williams, 
Marxism and Literature (Oxford,1977),Ch. | and pp. 86-7). This framework also has its 
characteristic and tenacious practice of reading which militates against relating these works to 
their context (or rather, as we should now say, seeing them as part of their context) by 
applauding those readings which emphasize the universal application or appropriatness of the 
sentiments said to be involved. 

S. falls victim to this in his invitation, cited above, to readers curious about “the recurrent 
modes of expression in which the cand/tion humaine manifests itself over the centuries”.This 
theory of reading produces, and in turn is perpetuated by, a type of scholarship, which S. rightly 
sees as inappropriate to his project (pp 356-7), the search for verbal parallels divorced from any 
differences their contexts may have given them. This type of scholarship, we might add, leads to 
those specific formalist strategies S. is so suspicious of. | say “specific”, for every ideology will 
develop or appropriate its own formalist strategies, as we have seen in the case of S. himself. 
Methodology is not value-free: techniques of analysis and ideological values are intimately 
connected. In this context, it is possible to feel the force of Fredric Jameson's dictum: “the 
working theoretical framework or presuppositions of a given method are in general the 
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ideology which that method seeks to perpetuate” ( 7he Political Unconcious. Narrative ag a 
Socially Symbolic Act , London 1981, p58). 

These considerations leave their mark even on S.'s most acute insights. Augustan ideology, on 
which he has so much pertinent to say, is subjected to this same process of abstraction, to become 
more often than not the Ze/(gesst , which almost suggests a depersonalized force. But what was the 
Zeitgeist in Propertius case other than the actual manifestations of the power of Augustus and 
his circle, i.e. specific acts and events, the reaction to them and the symbolic value they had for 
those interpereting them? Augustan Rome was not an ‘homogenizing environment’, if such it was, 
in any impersonal sense: it was the resulft of specific pressures applied by and felt by specific 
people. Against the essentializing pull of a term like Ze/tge/st , S. does in fact read the text of 
Propertius as a response to these specific pressures. In the absence of much contextual 
information he is of course forced into conjecture again and again. His conjectures may sometimes 
be off the mark, but theoretically he is surely doing the correct thing in terms of his project. 

All specific discourses are informed by, are in dialogue with, other discourses -- this 
review, for example: it is ‘in dialogue with’ S.'s book, obviously, but also with numerous other 
discourses, spoken and written, which represent the intellectual, professional, social and 
personal challenges and pressures I am under, and all of which are helping to determine the 
issues I believe to be salient, the arguments | am using, the tone | am adopting etc.. If these 
discourses no longer have any remaining manifestations of their own (as most oral and much 
written and visual discourses from the anicent world do not), we must still work within the 
assumption that such a dialogue is taking place. This roughly speaking is Mikhail Bakhtin's 
theory of ‘dialogical discourse’ (on which see Jameson, /o//tica/ Unconscious .84, and 
W.C.Dowling, /ameson, Althusser and Marx, London 1984, pp.128ff.). This foregrounds 
discourse as process, as S. wishes to see it. The important corollary to this theory is that though 
Propertius may be construed as an ‘oppositional’ voice, he should not thereby be placed over 
against a monolithic Augustan ideology, for this is to abstract both from the process. The 
dominant discourse of ideology does not exist /a vacuo, but is actively shaped by the very 
oppositional voices it is trying to suppress (cf. R.Williams, Mery/sar and Literature p.114, and 
Dowling, who says, p.13!: ‘A hegemonic ideology suppresses or marginalizes all antagonistic 
class voices, and yet the hegemonic discourse remains locked into a dialogue with the discourse it 
has suppressed’). ‘Homogenizing’, the word S. applies to the environment of Augustan Rome, 
suggests the process and the effect, but does it suppress the conflict. 

S. is aware that we write within our own intellectual framework (p.x), but he dissolves this 
working insight in the course of his book by assimilating himself to the dominant ideology of 
modern Latin scholarship, its essentializing tendencies and its rhetoric of ‘objective’ 
interpretation. But we can now see that S.'s liberal-humanist Propertius is no less historically 
situated than the representations he criticizes. The point, though a vital one, does not invalidate 
much of his work nor detract from what he has achieved. We can never ‘know’ Propertius ‘as he 
really was’. All we can do is to subject his texts to our modes of interpretation, and the picture 
that emerges will be tied to our ideological values and criteria, and expressed in terminology 
saturated with assumptions which are not universal, however much it may present itself as being 
so this has the result, unpalatable to the liberal-humanist instincts which most of us harbour, of 
making scholarship into another locale for the struggle between competing ideologies. But, by one 
current mode of interpretation at least, that is what it has always been. 
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D.F.Buck (Champlain Regional College,: Arohaeresius’ recruitment of students 
Lennoxville, Quebec) LOM 12.5 (May 1987), 77-78 


In the Lives of the Philosophers and Sophists (tr. W.C.Wright, Loeb 1921), Eunapius of 
Sardis describes his arrival as a freshman in Athens in A.D. 364 (4unaapls Vit.Soph .| VS ed. 
LGiangrande, Rome 1956],485-6Didot cf. R.Goulet, JRS 100{1980], 64). Two characteristic features 
of Athenian academic life in the mid fourth century are evident in his account: the fierce 
competition for pupils and the practice of making prior arrangements to study with a particular 
sophist: cf. Libanius’ experience at Athens in 336 (Or./, tr. A.F.Norman, London 1965, 14 & n. 
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ad loc.) However, Eunapius' mentor, Prohaeresius, appears to have outdone his rivals by 
organizing transportation for his students. 

Competition was indeed rife, for, when Eunapius' ship reached Athens in the middle of the 
night, the captain avoided the press gangs of students which lay in wait for newcomers at the 
docks (see A.F.Norman, LOM 4.7 |Jut.t979], 135-6: his translation of vaxtepeta as ‘hunting by 
night’ is persuasive, but it should surely be applied to the press gangs awaiting new arrivals 
rahter than to nocutrnal hooliganism in general). Instead, he took all the freshmen he had on 
board to Prohaeresius. This great influx of new pupils occasioned much rejoicing in Prohaeresius’ 
household, since at that time battles were fought to win even one or two recruits (FS 485). 
Eunapius himsetf certainly came to Athens intending to study with Prohaeresius and expected by 
him. He arrived gravely ill and feared that he would perish without having seen either Athens or 
Prohaeresius. For his part, Prohaeresius grieved for Eunapius, although they had not yet met 
( BF 486). 

It is necessary to emphasize here that Eunapius was accompanied to Athens not by members 
of his family, but by his fellow countrymen, for, in the Loeb edition of the Lives, W.C.Wright 
renders the phrase wodtot tiveo ddier cari yévoc abr mpompovtes aS Several other persons, his -_ 
relatives’ (VS 485). ‘Relatives’ is a possible meaning here, although xar& yévoo is then 
suspiciously redundant. That it is the wrong meaning is proved when Eunapius later refers to the 
Same persons as of 82 dyoeBveis kal tk Avdiag (VS 486). Wright mistranslates Spoedvete there as 
‘relatives’, a meaning which is not given by Liddel!-Scott-Jones. It thus appears that Eunapius 
belonged to that year's contingent of Lydian students. Each sophist tended to draw his students 
from particular areas of the Empire, and Lydia was one of Prohaeresius recruiting grounds ( 5 
487-8; cf. LOpelt, Wiener Studien nf. 3 \1969}, 29-30). 

It is clear that the captain of the ship was acting as Prohaeresius’ agent on this occasion. 
Athens was the home port of the ship and the captain was a close friend of Prohaeresius. 
Moreover, there is no indication in Eunapius account that the students were tricked or coerced 
into going to Prohaeresius’ house. Like Eunapius, the other Lydian students must have made 
arrangements with Prohaeresius before leaving home, and thus Wright is quite misleading to 
say(p.478 n.1): ‘Here the captain kidnaps them alf {the freshmen] for Prohaeresius’. The captain 
was simply performing the last part of his duty to conduct his passengers safely to their 
journey's end. Indeed, Prohaeresius seems to have heen in the habit of employing this captain to 
convey his students to Athens. That Eunapius did not find his experience remarkable suggests 
that it was not unique. Moreover, the fact that ‘many used to lie in wait’ (Wright p.479, 
évaudsyow ) for the ship also indicates that these charters occurred regularly. Thus Prohaeresius' 
pre-eminent position among the sophists at Athens and the jealousy which his success aroused 
(VS 488-9) may not have been due solely to his rhetorical and paedagogical abilities. In _ 
administrative skill and acumen he was clearly superior to the likes of Epiphanius, who lost 
Libanius to Diophantus' press gang (Libanius, Or./. 16; Eunapius, VS 495). 
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H.MacL.Currie (Teesside Poly., Middlesbrough): German A/caics and Beethoven: a cu/tural 
footnote LCM 12.5 (May 1987), 78-80 


The Renaissance was slow in reaching Germany. The Deutsche K/assik covers roughly the 
years 1780-1810, being at its peak between 1786 (Goethe's departure for Italy) and 1805 
(Schiller's death), but Héfdertin (1770-1843) must be included in a special sense though long 
outlasting the period. A very notable feature of German poetry in this age is the widespread 
imitation of classical verse-forms. Writers gladly accepted the challenge of adopting, adapting 
and assimilating to their own accentual language the metrical principles of ancient versification 
based on syllabic quantity. Gottlieb Friedrich Kiopstock (1724-1803) was an important pioneer - 
- see his Von der Nachahmung des griechischen Silbenmasses (1756), and, for his work of 
accustoming the German ear to the hexameter, his Von deutschen Hexameter (1769). 

This whofe matter has been well studied by W.Bennett in his German Verse in Classical 
Metres (The Hague 1963). In addition to the hexameter and the Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas, 
Bennett shows that German poesy attempted the iambic trimeter, trochaics, anapaests, the scazon, 
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hendecasyliables, the various kinds of Asclepiad, the Archifochian measure etc.. Under each 
metre he gives ({50ff.) a fist of the various poets. in chronological order, who have used it; a 
reverse index, citing poets and their metres, follows. 

The history of the Alcaic stanza in German is not so fong as that of the Sapphic, and it first 
appears in the work of Matthaus Apelles von Lowenstern (1594-1648). A sample stanza from his 
Lobleid (circa 1630) runs thus (note the end-rhyme): 

Nun preiset alle Gottes barmheritzigkeit! 
Lobt thn mit schalle, wertheste Christenzert 
Er fasst dich freundlich zu sich laden: 

Freue dich, Israel, seiner gnaden! 

It was not until Kiopstock, himself composer of twenty-four Alcaic poems, that the Alcaic 
metre gained real importance. After Klopstock it runs parallel with the Sapphic, being popular 
with, for instance, the Stolbergs -- Christian von Stotberg (1748-1821), who produced ten 
original Alcaic poems and a version of Horace, Odes /. 31, and F.L.von Stolberg (1750-1819), 
author of nineteen original Alcaic pieces; J.H.Voss (1751-1826), the eminent translator, who, 
apart from eleven original poems in Alcaics, published Homers Odtisee in German hexameters 
(1781), following it with Virgil's Georgics (1789), Ovid's Metamorphoses (1798), Horace 
(1806), Aristophanes (1821) and Propertius (posthumously in 1830) -- all in the appropriate 
metrical dress; and August, Graf von Platen (1796-1835), composer of eleven Alcaic originals. 

But Hélderlin, with fifty original Alcaic poems to his credit, is in a class by himself. Here 
are some famous lines from 4a de Parzen , recalling the romantic despair which afflicted his 
spiritual Doppelganger Keats (‘When I have fears that | shall cease to be | Before my pen has 
gleaned my teeming brain ...'): 

Nur einen Sommer génat, thr Gewaltigent! 


Und einem Herst zu reifem Gesange mir, 
Dass willger mein Herz, vom stissen 
Spiele gesattiget, dann mir sterbe. 
His Abendphantas/e contains a touch of the pastoral tranquillity we find in Tibullus or in 
Gray's Elegy : Vor seiner Hutte ruhig (m Schatten sitat 
Der Pliuger, dem Gentigsamen raucht sein Herd, 
Gasttreundlich téat dem Wanderer im 
Friedlichen Dorle die Abendglocke. 
L.H.Hélty (1748-17762 wrote ten Alcaic poems. Here he is in his Au/trag ina gloomy mood: 
lr Freunde, haaget, wenn ich gestroben bin, 
Die kleine Harle hinter dem Altar aut, 
Wo an der Wand die Todtenkranze 
Manches verstorbene Madchens schimmern. 
Ludwig Neuffer (1769-1839), comploser of sixteen orignal Alcaic poems, paints in his X/age 
a pleasant sea-scene Wie wenn zur Heimat freudig der Schiffer kommt 
Und alle Segel spannet, sobald er fern 
Aus Meerestluth die blaven Berge 
 Steigend erblickt un dem Hafen zuet!t. 

The Alcaic stanza, then, was highly favoured by German poets in the later years of the 18th 
century and in the early years of the 19th. But the original scheme (by which | mean the 
Horatian, for it was to the Latin poet that they would most naturally look for their model) could 
not be exactly reproduced because of the basic difference between their fanguage and Latin as 
vehicles for verse. The examples quoted above show varying degrees of success in the enterprise, 
but every stanza with its two 1 1-syllabled lines, a 9-syllabled and a 10 syllabled one, can be 
accommodated to the standard Latin Alcaic pattern if the reciter is determined that this shall 
happen.. 

Beethoven (1770-1827) was not, by all accounts , a man of wide education, but he did mix 
with cultivated persons from his youth and had a certain amount of interest in literature, if we 
are to judge merely by the provenance and tities of some of his compositions. His patrons, 
friends and acquaintances belonged, like himself, to a particular stratum in society with access 
to a common culture. It is not at all unlikely that the composer was aware of the metrical 
experiments in which many German poets had been engaging. And so it need not surprise us to 
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find embedded in his Zgaent overture, op.84 (1810), a motif, stated more than once in the 
piece, which is, | suggest, a musical version (conscious or unconscious) of an 11-syllabled tine 
from an Alcaic stanza: 


The total effect here, given that most probably Beethoven would have known the metre only 
from_German, not Latin, poetry, is surely Alcaic, even though one might quibble on detail. 
Beethoven is fond from time to time of making a firm and emphatic utterance -- cp. the opening of 
the 5th Symphony. This ‘Aicaic’ motif is just such an utterance, underlining the pathos and 
tragedy of Count Egmont’s heroic story. 

Goethe's drama on Egmont was completed in 1775. Beethoven ardently admired the work and 
between 1809 and June 1810 composed the incidental music to it: an overture, two songs, a 
march, and a Symphony of Victory’ accompanying Egmont's vision in prison of the final triumph 
of freedom over tyranny and oppression. 

One of the most important contemporaries and acquaintances of the Master was the 
neoclassicist poet and dramatist Franz Grillparzer (1791-1872). He probably first met 
Beethoven in 1805, and in 1807 or 1808 actually lived in the same house in Heiligenstadt. 
Griliparzer's knowledge of the classics was good, having been acquired at the Gyanasium. In 
1811, when applying for th Chief Librarian's post, he included a knowledge of Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish and English amongst his accomplishments -- for biographical facts see his Saa- 
tliche Werke / (Munchen 1965), 1297f.. Though Beethoven suffered various degrees of deafness 
from 1798, losing his hearing completely in 1819, he seems early to have learned to supplememt 
speech with the use of written notes for conversational exchange when necessary. It is reasonable 
tto conjecture that the temporary contubernium of established composer anmd nascent poet gave 
rise to sessions on vaired literary and cultural topics. Yet Beethoven could, alsoo or 
alternatively, have picked up at any time by osmosis from the general cultural atmosphere al! 
kinds of ideas about poetry (including German lyric poetry). 

To end this smal! (speculative) contribrution to the study of the MWach/ebea of the Alcaic 

stanza | refer to an Oxford dissertatin which [| have not seen but which deals with a cognate 
theme: French Verse in Classical Metres, and the Music to which it was set, of the Last Quareter 
of the 16th Century , by D.P.Walker (1947). 
P.S.For musical inspiration from another source consider the case of Anton Bruckner (1824- 
1896). An early train buff, he was a close friend of the man who rose to be in charge of 
mechanical engineering operations for the Austrian rialway system, and was thus able to indulge 
his passionate interest in the great engines which gradually came into use. In a talk entitled ‘A 
compsoser on the footplate’ (‘Music Weekly’, on BBC Radio 3, May 25 1986), David Elliott 
convincing dmeonstrated from recordings and documentary evidence that certan parts of 
Bruckner's music had been suggested by definite sounds made by railway engines. In a letter the 
composer likened the driver of one of these huge machines to an organist sitting at the console of 
his instrument. 
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CORRIGENDA to LCM 12.4 (Apr.1987), p.50, 83 line 7, after ‘senator’ insert ‘(Suetonius, 
Jul A\4.1, ... ut Decimum Silanum consulem designatum non piguerit sententiam suam, quia 
mutare turpe erat, interpretatione lenire, velut gravius atque ipse sensiszsewt exceptam , has 
the same reference’. p.51, line 6, for ‘ decreverat' read ‘ /udicaverat '. 


The Editor regrets also that what would have been this month's instalment of Professor 
Jocelyn's discussion of Brink, English Classical Scholarship ,, /s vaavoidavbly held over. 
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